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ABSTRACT 

. An American Association of Community and Ju 

colleges (AACJC) proiect disseminated career education prog 
products to community colleges. It conducted a national sur 
qpnaunit'y, iunlor, and technical colleges to identify statu 
career education and clarify their needs for assistance; co 
followup "survey of instituti-ohs Included in the career ^duc 
Sourcebook (available as ED 162 697) to ascertain siatus o£ 
career education offerings: published a Second career eduqa 
sourcebook for community colleges. (available as ED 179 27U) 
conducted car^er^/etjucation* workshops in collaboration with 
colleges to demonstrate exemplary career education services 
practices, and programs. Responses to the national survey i 
that institutions are interested in receiving assistance an 
AACJC as a primary resource- Regional workshops Were held a 
five community colleges identified as capable of demo^strat 
exeaplary career education programs- College ^faculty and 
administrative and support staff participated- A third part 
evaluation showed that (1> 75% of the participants indicate 
qa±fred information about more than half of the topics cover 
abo)ift' 75% indicated they were very motivated to initiate or 
their own career education worlcshop, and (?) about 55X felt 
workshops wer« very effective- Participants also identified 
strengths, weaknesses, and improvements- (TLB^ \ 
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MAJOR ACT IVIXIK^ 



There were four major objectives for this project; 1) conduct a national survey 
of all community, Junior and technical cblleges to Idontlfy the status ot rareijr 
education in those Inntltutions and to clarLfy tholr noods for aKststanfco. 2) ron- 
duct a folloif-up survey of institutions included In the career oducaL Ion Sourreb gok 
published by AACJC in 1978 to ascertain the status of their career education 
offerings, 3) publish a second career education Sourcebook for community cplleges, 
and 4) conduct five career education workshops in collaboration with community 
colleges to demonstrate exemplary career education services, practices and p^yOgrams . 

The national survey of all community. Junior and technical colleges was conducted 
by' AACJC ahd the Academy for Educational Development, This survey vas sent to all 
6£ the institutions listed in the^^CJC Directory , 1,234 colleges. The forms were/ 
completed' and rleturned by almost 500 colleges. This is an Impressive return becai/se 
ttt^y of the 1,234 institutions listed in the Directory are units of multi-campus 
or mult 1-cpllege^sy Stems, e.g., the seven campuses of Kent State University In 
Ohio and the nine colleges of the Los Angeles Community College District. Because 
of the large number of muiti-campus and multi-college districts, the percentage 
of returns is even larger than a simple percentage calculation based^ on the, number 
of survey forms returned •wo^ld suggest. - ^ 

It 

Responses to this .survey clearly show that these institutions are interested in 
receiving asaistance and look to AACJC as a primary resource. A complete report 
of the resylts of this survey are included in the publication^ "Career Education 
in Community Colleges: Sourcebook II-*' Some of the findings are: 

Career education is well underwaj^ in the colleges. Most colleges already 
have most components of career education. This is not- to say that they 
are satisfied with the quality of those components; but that they have 
alreacfy had experience with thfem and presumably can make a realistic 
judgment of whether they need help - a question which arises later. 

Moreover 9 most collegeg have qu^rte a comprehensive program; more than 
65 percent have all eight components in piice. There is l^lttle question 
that the colle^ges sense the need - and the dertand - for- career services. 

Large colleges (more than 5,0(W students) ai?te more likely ^o have com- 
ponents than small colleges and suburban colleges are more likely to 
hiive them' than urban or rural colleges. (Pp. 4-5) 

The colleges are not satisfied with their programs. One-third or fewer 
- sometimes far fewer - called their components strong; one-third or 
morie - sometimes far more - called their components weak. . (P. 5) 

Therl are-16 yays to help students with their career preparation. We 
asked the colleges whether they were doing any of the 16. And we asked 
whether they wanted help with any of them. (P. 6) 

^ If a fiigh school graduate picked five prospective community college? 
at random and made a round of visits, he or she would find that four 
out of the five provide more than half of the 16 services to entering 
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freahmen. In fact, those services would be available throughout the 
two yeara of colleges. 

Wliat aervices would the studen't find raosL ol the time? Tlie list would 
include Infonuation on career options* Job trends, and available Jobs; 
help in planning career goals and selecting courses to meet those goa^s; 
and an , assessment of his or her abilities, interests, and potential. 
Perhaps most important to the prospective student » he or she would find 
■ help in getting pliiced in a job upon graduation from the college. 

But if the student actually enrolled, spending two years on the campus 
would probably re^^l a shortcoming. It wduld be the absence of *a 
c liberal arts faculty skilled in career applications. The courses taught 
/ by those professors and the materials used would lack career relevance 
in most cases. If the student were like many others entering community 
colleges today in search, of a career plan and the skills for carrying 
it out, he or she might be disappointed in the liberal arts courses. (P.^) 

Most colleges are not satisfied with their career services for students 
and they want help. A clear majority singled out 15 services. The top 
of the list included career applications in liberal arts courses - the 
service provided by the fewest colleges. And it included training tech^ 
niques and materials for teaching students to hold and advance in Jobs 
. - another service la^ny colleges do not provide. The bottom of; the "help 
wanted** list consisted of career gui«nce and occuJ)at ional skill training 
- the services already offered by most colleges. (P. 7) 

Women, student ^ without fundamental skills, the economically disadvantaged, 
and adults in mid-life transition are most likely to find carder sefvlce*^ 
designed explicitly for them. Over 60 percent of the colle'ges target 
such services for these four populations.* . ^ 

Racial and ethnic minorities ^nd the handicapped \7ill find spetflal ser- 
vices on one out of every two campuses. Other special popul^tlcms will 
not be so lucky. They will get special atteatidn on only oi^e puC of 
evepy three campusaSt The gifted and talented «re at the bottom of .the 
college'^lists, the population least .likely to get special attention. (Pp. 7 

More than 70 percent of the colleges get help from employers in the , 
public and private sectors as well as from professionals. Private 
sector buslnesfil tind industriaiL leaders rank fir^t: 80 percent pf the ' 
colleges get help from them. About ^50 percent of the college^ engage 
tbtelr alumni in providing services, but only about 30 percent are able 
' to do the same with union leaders. (P«8) 

The collages want help in bringing all kin^s.of outsiders onto their 
campugseb. It does not matter whether they are already using one groOp 
frequently, such, as business and industrial ^leaders or another group 



infrequently, such as union leaders. Almost 60 percent of the colleges 
want aseistance in working with all of the outsiders • \?.9) 



Most colleges do not assist their qwi\ staff and outside personnel in 
supplying career services to students. Of 16 groups of college staff 
and outsiders 9 only three ^et services from more than 50 percent of the 
colleges. They are: guidance counselors, occupational faculty, and 
coordinators of care^ related services. The colleges are more likely 
to work with their own staffs than with outsiders in improving career 
services for students, but the picture is somewhat mixed. For example, 
^more colleges work with outside advisory committees and employers than 
with theit own admiaistr«itors or liberal arts faculty members. (P. 9) 

Of the twelve possible services for liberal arts and occupational faculty 
combined, more thaiv AO percent of the colleges are providing them. In- 
formation for the faculty ranks at the top - information on available 
Jobs, car €^er options, and future j^b tyends^ - as important information 
for the faculty to pass along to students and to ude in planning courses. 
More than 70 percent of the colleges supply such information to their 
staffs. (P. 10) - j: . % , . 

The colleges want help in providing all kTinds of services to their' 

staffs. Roughly 60 to 70 percent expressed the r\eed for bne service * y 

or another. They were particularly insigfltful in seeking help wi^h 

services few were offering, such as assessing students' prior Work 

experience and helping them hold and advance in their jobs. 

Over 75 percent said they wanted* help in assisting the llbcgral Arts 
— faculties improve the liberal arts curricula. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the less than 15 percent wh^ assist their liberal arts faculties 
at present. (Pp. 11-12) 

Some forms of assistance are better than, others, „ according to the 
colleges. Printed matei^ials and. audiovisual products fire preferable 
to face*-tofface contact. The best printed materials are how-to-do-it 
guides /^b^ndbooks, and manuals along with newsworthy information; the 
worst are bibliographies, catalogues^ and brochuf es^ . 

^ Among 'the various forms of face-to-face contact, site visits to other ^ 
campuses^ along with special state conferences and sessions at regular 
conventions are preferable* The colleges are less inclined toward 
services provided on their own campusesf - technical assistance, special 
campus conferences and special loctl conferences. (P* 12) 

The follow-up survey^-was sent, to the lij^stitutions that were listed in tlie 1978 
Sourcebook entitled, '^Career Educatilm in Community Colleged: A Sburcebook." 
The follow-up. Purvey was simili^r t6 the 1978 survey and requested up-to-date 
Inforaation for Sourcebook II ^ A few other se^lected institutions were invited to 
suJ|^mit%nformatlotf for Inclusion In Sourcebook II , These institutions were identified 
^l^t.i^'^^tx education consultantis and other people knowledgeable about career edu- 
cation prbgrams; Informatiojn collected "from these institutions was carefully 



reviewed and organized for li\clualon in "Career 'Jlducatlon in Community Colleges: 
Sourcebook II" which Is the Appendix of this Repbrt. Colleges Included In Source- 
book II of fer „ef fectlve pareer educat Ion activities and services^ In some cases r 
the Institutions are concentrating on a few. career education services but In most 
cases the ins.titutlons are offering a wide variety of career educatlxjn services, 
practices and activities. 

The format of Sourcebook II differs from the first Sourcebook . Changes were made 
as a result of evaluations and recommendations made' by the' users of the first' ^ 
Sourcebook . "The new format makes it eafeier to locate institutions, makes important 
information more prominent, and condenses some of the descriptive phrages and 
atatistics that were Judged to be of little uae. 

SourcebQok II was enlarged to include the results of the national survey sent to 
all community, Junj^or and technical colleges. This section^as included because 
It is the most c6raplete and accurate national appraisal of the status of career 
education in community colleges at this time and because it clearly identifies 
the services and assistance needed l^y community colleges interested in start^ing • 
or improving their career education efforts. It is intended that organizations 
Interested in career education and in a position to offer assistance to community 
colleges will use this information to shape atid improve ^heir services. , 

Another major objective of the project was to disseminata information about exemplary 
career education practices through regional workshops convened at five carefully 
sjelected community colleges. Because of the widespread interest in these workshbps, 
eight were scheduled.. Two were scheduled for the month of May, 1979, ,five were 
scheduled in the fall of 1979, and one is scheduled for May, 1980. Ajd of the 
workshops were planned in collaboration with a community college offering a wide 
variety of career education services, practices and activities. 

The length of the workshops is two full days. They started In thp afternoon of 
the one day, included a full session the second day, and concluded by noon the 
third day. Topics discussed on the first and third days are basiq^to career education 
and identical at all of the locations. Topic* examined' were: a working definition 
of career education, sources of funding career education, the necessity of col- 
laboration with other community organizations, and the significance of local state 
and national policy formulation to the continued support of career edi^cation. 
Meetings on the first and third days were held at the workshop hotel. ' 

i ■ ■ ^ ' 

Meetings on the second day, the daylong meeting, were held at the collaborating 
college. • The daylong meetings at the colleges featured career edueation services 
and practices found at those institutions and at nearby community colleges. The 
participants were transported, from the hotel early In the mbming^ lunch was 
provided at the coll-«ges, and the meetings concluded between fd^r and five-thirty p.m. 
This* format was selected to insure that the participants in all of the workshops 
would have a chance to explor^ In detail specific career education practices, 
services and activities. The workshops* were evaluated by Polidy, Studies in Education, 
a division of the Academy ,for Educational Development. Their evaluation -is based 
on responses to questionnaires diatributed at the workshops and collected on the 
last daV of each works.ljop and on the observations of the AED evaXuators who attended 
the evaluation workshops and colj^ected the questionnaires. A copy of the report 
comprises the final sections of this Report. ^ 



The names and locations^ of the collaborating colleges are 1 Isted ^below* The first 
column has the name of the college and the second column lists the location of the 
institution* ^ 



Delaware County Community College 
Arapahoe Community College , 
Metropolitaii Community College 
Portland Community College 
Bunker Hill Community College 
Valencia Community (College 
Coast Community College Qistrlct ^ 
Brookdale Community , College and 
Fiorello LaGuardla Community College 



Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Denver, Colorado 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Portland, Oregon 

Bunker Hill, Massachusetts 

OrlandQ, ' Florida 

Newport Beach, California 

New York, New York 



The first two workshop* were held in P^iiladelphla and Denver, respectively, during 
May, 1979* The next scheduled workshops, those scheduled for Minneapolis and 
Portland, wer6 cancelled because of disappointing advance registrations* Workshops 
.scheduled in Boston, Orlando and Newport Beach were held as Scheduled In October - 
November, 1979. The final workshop is scheduled for May, 1980 in New York City. 

The results of the questionnaire and observations of the AED evaliTators show that 
the workshops were quite successful. The only disappointment was the small number 
of people who participated in 1979. In 1978 more than thljrteen hundred people 
participated in the five workshops sponsolred by AACJC/ In 1979 only about four 
hundred people parf icipa'ted. Those who did participate were enthusiastic about 
the meetings and Indicated that they were stliuulating and valuable. , 

Several explanations for the disappointing number of participants have been offered, 
such as the drastically reduced college budgets which frequently meant no travel 
money. It was also noted^ that the 1978 workshops may have satisfied tha neecls of 
moat community college people. But no one answer seems sufficient to explain the 
low number of participants. Sincie the May, 1980 vorkshop will be six months after 
the workshop In CalifStnta, it will be interesting to. see how many people partici- 
pate. , It is possible that too many workshops were offered in a short period of ^ 
time and that the combination of interest and available dollars limited the number 
of people who were willing to attend a career education workshpp. > 

' ' ■ ■ ■ ■.■./.• 



DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 



< 



Information was dissepiinated through two major activities, the publication and 
th« five workshops. The publication, /'Career Education In Communlt^-^Jt^iftges : 
A Sourcebook II", was sent to approximajtely 900 community. Junior and technical 
oollcgea. More than 500 additional copiea have been distributed to participants 
in the worknhops and other interested people. The availabilitjN of the publi- 
cation has been announced in all AACJC publications and through other national 
publications such as the Chrot^icle of Hjtgher Education . Copies are available 
upon request. ■ . ' , " 

The wotkahops attracted more than four hundred people. Almost all of the parti- 
cipants are staff members of community colleges with respoi^sibility for a career 
education activity or service. They are administrator's, counselors, or faculty 
members directly involved in planning and offering career education. 
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NOTE, P^irticipantB inctuite thorns DIRECTLY aorvod by the pro- 
ject or, in (he case ol n\oa\ parontm and ffermonm in the buaineaa/ 

labor/ industry cotmnmity, who actively assist in project impte" 
mentation. ^'Actively aasist" inctudos efforts auch as serv/ri|} aa 
resource peraontt, serving on Advisory Groupa, providing work ox- 
perience, etc. 



FORM APP^^OVCO 
OMB NO. 9URn87 



NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS 
(900 NOTE mbov0) WHO ARE 



'race/ethnicity (mtt Pmrticlpentm including Mmndicmppmd, Oiitmd and Tmlmntmd, and Low Incomm) 



AMERICAN 
INDIAN 
OR AtASKAN 

' native 

(1) 



ASIAN OR 
PACIFIC 
ISLANDER 



(V 



BLACK/ 
NEGRO 



Cf) 



CAUCASIAN/ 
WHITE 



(4) 



HISPANIC 



(S) 



TOTAL 
fai{fn ot i otumnm (1) 

through (5)) 

(6) 



OF THE TOTAL (column (6) 
NUMBER WHO ARE 



OF THE TOTAW (column (6) 
NUMBER WHO ARE 



HANDI- 
CAPPED 



(7) 



GIFTED AND 
TALENTED 



(8) 



LOW INCOME 



{9) 



MALE 

(10) 



FEMALE 



(li) 



STUDENTS 



ELEMENTARY (K^) 



MIDDLE/JUNIOR HIGH (7-9) 





SENIOR HIGH (10-12) 



T 



2-YEAR COLLEGC 



4-YEAR COLLEGE 



ADULTS (non-mmtriculmtrnd) 



SVB-TOTAL 



7^- 



EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 



TEACHERS 



30 



50 



20 



100 
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60 
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ADMINISTRATORS 



MEMBERS OF THE BUSINESS/ 
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DiSCFIMINATtON PROHIBITED 



Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 statesf: "No person in the United 
States shall, bn the ground of race r color r or national origin, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the ^enAfits of, or be subjected to dis-> 
ci^imination under any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance*" Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, Public Law 92-318, 
statep; "No person in the United States shall, on the basis of sex, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied the benefits of, or bf subjected to 
discrimination under any education program or activity receiving Fede.ral 
financial assistance Therefore, career education projefct^ supported under 
Sections 402 and 406 of the Education Amendments of 1974, like every program 
or activity receiving fin/mcial assistance from the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, must be operated in compli2mce with these laws. 



The material in this publication was prepared pursuant to a grant or contract 
from the Office of Education r U.S. Department of Health r Education ^ and WeJf- 
fare. However^ points of view or opinions expressed, do nqt necessarily 
represent policies or positions of the Office of Education* 
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INTRODdCTTON 



lh« Amorican f^flrsoclatlon of Comtounity and Junior Coll^ge^ (AACJC) has 

cx>nducta^ a two-y«ar national program* *to identijfy, dis^emi/iat^^ and 

. ■ ..^ ' ' ^ * ' ^ 

demonstZHtte exemplary career education programs in coirtxnunity, junior, and 

technical colleges. Funded by the Office of Career Education of the 
United^Statas Office of .Education, AACJC's program included several 
activities. ^ ' . j • 

In y€far one, AACj6 surveyed its membership for exemplary career 
education xiractices, which resulted .in the publication of Career Education 
In Conmunity ColXeqesi A Sotrcebodk (1978). Also, AACJC identified five 

community colleges .capable of and willing to demonstrate exemplary career 

/ 

education programs, which was followed by regional workshbps at each of the 

^ive selected colleges in September and October pf 1978. ' ^ 

in year two, three major activities were carried out: 

1.. A second lAtional s\irvey of exen^lary career education 
practices, whloh resulted in the, second edition of Career 
Education in Conanunity Colleges! Squrcebook II (1979). ^ 

* 

2, A national survey of the entire AACJC membership to identify 
the status of career education in those colleges and the need 
for aasistance. The findings and recommendations from tKis 
purvey are .reported in Career Education in Community Colleges : 
Sou3K»book II (1979). ; 

3. The* identification again Qf five community colleges capable of ' 
and willing to dempnatirate exemplary career education programs. 
Regiona^^orkshops were held in each of four college?' during 
1979. me fifth /college will hold its workshop in May, - 1980.) 

lh« Academy for Educational Development (AED) served as third-party 

evaluatbrs of AACJC's twii*»year national v program. This Final Report presents 

the evaluation of the four regional workshops held in 1979. , 



> Evaluat^lon^ of Wbrkshopa ^. . ^ 

AED evaluated the effectiveness of the workshops through short ' 
questionnaires adminiatBred to the p^^lcipai)t3 at the flndl sessions. The 
quitstionnalre gathered d^ta on (a) the participants' homo institution 
(location, size, type, level of career education activity), (b) information i 
gainer;? at the workshops «uid its usefulness to the home institutions , 

{o) action steps anticipated by participants as a result of the workshop, 

$ ■ : . . y 

\ 

(d) barjrlfcrs anticipated in moving career education forward in the home • ' 
institutions, and (e) overall effectiveness of the, workshop itself. Siq^e 
AED acted as evaluator of the worksj^ops for the two years in which they were 
held, the questionnaires used each year were* liearly identical so that com- 
parlsons could be made between the two sets of workshops. • (The x>ne topic 
not Included ii\. the evaluation of the second year workshops was^ "kinds of 
services needed," since the national survey during the second. year gathered^ 
^hls type of data.) ' • 

This report summarizes our findings from all four \^rkshops, based on 
the combined responses of all participants • \ • 



)osei 



Purposed of Regional Workshops . ^ 

in 1978, the AACJC workshops were designed to supply detailed • 
descriptions and demonstrations of the various con5)onents comprising the 
comprehensive career education program being conducted in the five community 



collets identified doIMg an outstanding job in caree^r education. In 1979- 
80, ^ese five ^colleges are: 

• Delaware County Community College (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 
V • Arap^pe Community College (Denver; Colorado) 

• Bunker Hill Community College (Boston, Massachusetts) 
r ^ # Valencia Community ^Ctollege (Orlando, Floirfda) 

i Coaet Community College District (Newport Beach, California). 

L * * 

t • 
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AACJC, in coll^a3oration with a small planning committer, reviewed care- 
fully the recommendations made li^ the final evaluation report of the 

J 

work shopa^ held during ISflQ. (S#e "An Evaluation of Demons tratinq Career 
Educatioiv in Conijounity Colleges: 1977-78i") Tliese re commendation a 
include^: 

I 1, Retain overall design of 1978 workshops: hold workshops 

in multiple regional locations on tl^e campuses -of colleges 
with outstanding programs, plan workshops for personnel from 
^ two-year, colleges but open them to people holding any 

position in hny educational institutioh. 

2. Continue to build program around exemplary career education 
prqgriuns and practices in the sponsoring institution. 

3. Retain "hands on" charjicter of the sessions and extend this 
feature wherever possible. ^ 

.4. Continue to offer practical suggestions which participants 
caA ^se in their own institutions." 

^5. Plan sessions so as to avoid "overlap and repetition, insofar 
as possible* ' * * " 

• ■ ' ' f ' - ■ ' • 

6. Incl'uat' more information on topics such as^ involving the 
community, learning through work experience, services for 
special populations, infusion of career content into liberal/ 
arts courses, and how to articulate college programs witJi 
those in secondary, schools. » - 

7. Include at least bfie session on sources of funds for career 
education • / / 

is. Allow time for participamts to engage in inforxoal discussion. 

( 9, Tighten logistical plauming: plan agendas carefully to aJLlow 

participants to get from one place to another easily, itiAke 
. directions clear, add signs and/or guides to direct participants' 

include mapqf and bus schedules as necessary. Registration 
procedxares should be streamlined auicj printed agendas should 
be clear and accurate. 

The workshop planning committee, including the project director from* 

^CJC, took responsibility for the first^nd third days of presentations 

at each workshop emd covered general topics, such as defining career 
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educati6n for two-year institutions , ^ sources of funding, use of arid 
collaboration with the coirenunityr and policy formulation. ^ l^he fiv^ 
institut^-ons hosting the workshops designed and. carried out the activities 
tor the second day, emphasizing and demonstrating the strengths of their 
own career education programs . * - 
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The Fin<iings are reported in four areas r 

• ■ Profile of Participants > ' 

• Wtoat the Paurticipiuits Learned 

• Tiext steps for Participants 

» m Workshop Strengths, Weaknesses, and 

Iit^jrovements as Noted by Participants . ^ . 

The information collected from all participants is presented in both 

narrative and tabular forms . 

' ■ 

t 

Profile of Participants ^ 

Nearly all workshop participants (95 percent) were eiT5)loyed in community, 
junior, or technical colleges. The .participants represented more than 20 
states, the largest numbers residing in Massachusetts, Florida, Colorado, 
and Arizona. ^- 

More than half of^'tho participants were college faculty members. . An6;ther 
one-third represented college administrative staffs while the remainder was 
mAiSe' up primarily of college support staff. Clearly, the institutions 



represented at the workshops had a good* balance of both administrative and 
faculty staff so e^a to encourage and support next steps' at the home insti-^ 
tutionaf. * . 



The, participants represented all types of areas— urban, suburb«ui, and 
rural. Reoognizing the .fact that many colleges served multiple types of 
areas/ the , participants chajracterlzed their institutions in the following 
wly: urbem — 56 percent; suburban — 48 percent; and rural — 39 percent. Thus ^ 
the workshops tended to interest tliose administrators and .faculty members wh^o- 



servi more highly populated regions of the countiTr. ^ 

* %. 

Institutions of all sizes wer^ well represented a-^ tlie workshops, as 

shown in Table 1- Sixty percent of the^i^pirtlcipants represented medium- ^ 



isized in»titutionar ranging from 1,000 to 5,000 students 



Irge institutions 



w^are raprasahted by close to one third of the participants Vhile only about 
10 percent pr so cama from institut/Lons enrolling fewer than 1,000 students. 



Table 1 \ 
AppjTo ximate Student Enrollment • 



Enrollment 



Fewer than 500 



(full-tirae equivalent) 

Percent of Participants 
4 . 
7 
15 
14 
31 
.13 
17 

Moat important, close to 80 percent of the workshop participants came 

from two-year institutions which already had career education programs under 

^ \ . . 

way. This s.upports AACJC's selection of the five exemplary programs for 

. ■ ^ - I' 
demonstrating career education, since most of the participaats sought ways 

to Improv progreuns rather than to begin them. Ihe degree to which, the work- 
shops aatisfie'd these needs is shown in the findings which follow. 



500 


- 999 


1,000 


- 1,499 


1,500 


- 2,499 


2,500 


- 4,999 


5,000 


- 9,999 


10% 000 


"or more 
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What the Participants Learned 

, - ^ • ■ 

The workshop participants were given a list of 21 topics which oould 
have been covered dxirlng the workshop sessions. They. were asked whether or 
not they reczielved Information on these topics and whetH^?^lt was applicable 
to their own Bituationd. , Table 2 shows the percentage of particlp^^nta who 
said they i^fecelved information about each topic and the percentage of 
participants who felt that such Information was of practical use to them* 



Table 2 

formation Partlcipemta Gained at the Workshops 



Itopics Percent of . participants Who Gained: 

Regarding Career Education: New Information Applicable Information Average 



Sources of funding 

Components of a compre- 
hensive program 

Contacts or sources 
of in^^ormation 

^areer resource centers 

^ CollaUaoration with^ V 

local, regional, and 
. state orgemizations 

Qoimnunity involvement 

' Value 

Nationwide status 

Definition 

Needed assistance 

Local/state policy ^ 
development 



99 

98 

94 
91 

90 
89 
88 
81 
78 
76 

76 



99 

100 

100 
' 97 

99 
99 

100 

9e 

100 
98 

96 



99 
99 
97 

r 

94 

95 
94 
94 
89 
89 
87 

86 



21 
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Table 2 (cont • ) 



Information Participants Gained at the Workshops 



Regarding Career JB^yication: 

Services ''for adults 
^ in transition 

work experience 

Public relations 

Special populations 

Curriculuto development 

Staff development 

Collaboration with 
receiver and feeder 
schools 

^ Careet infusion in 
liberal arts 
curriculum 

Evaluation 

Competency-based 
curricula / 



Percent of Participants Who Gained: 
New Information ;^pIi|Cable Information Average 



75 
72 
69 
68 
5li 
47 



46 



42 
41 

24 



90 
91 
90 
93 
87 
82 

91 

81 
83 

86 



83 
82 
80 
81 
69 
^5 

69 

• 62 

62 . 

55 



Given the fact that close to 80 percent of the participants came from 
ina^tutions which already had career education programs im operation ^ it is 
noteworthy that 75 percent or more of the participants said they gained 
information about more than half of the topics. TJiese findings are impressive 
and are ain^le evidence that the four host colleges whose programs amd practices 
were demonstrated at the workshops were Indeed exemplary. It ^should also be 
noted that all 21 topics were not necessarily addressed at all workshops — 
^nor were they ^ addressed equally. . Thus^ it would be difficult to expect all 
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*21 topics to receive high rankings from the majority of the participants. 

However, after carefully examining the top five rank incjj items ^ we 
observe that these particular topics were among those suggested as most 
importjuit by participants who attended workshops in 1978. Infgrmation on 

funding spurces; the major 'compo^pnts of a career education program, where 

* ** , "* 

to get help, characteristics of resource centers, and how to collaborate 

with conifiunity orgamizations were the themes identified by the AACJC 

planning group in response to the 1978 workshops and, obviously, these were 

exactly the areas about which the 1979 participanl;s received information 

applicable to their ^ own settings. 

Another source of evidence regarding how much the participants may havQ 

gedned from the workshops was their opinion of how well th^ir individual 

career education programs compared to those of the host institutign. Table 

3 presents that data. - . ^ 



Table 3 . 

Comparison of Participants' programs 
/ . With Those Demonstrated at the Workshops 

Program Characteristic^ Participants^ RAtinqs of' Own Programs 

Not as Good Simxiar Better 

» ( 
'^ality of program 46 41 13 

Extent of program 

(number of coii5>onents ) .51 39 10 

/ 

niere seems to be an even split between those parti cip«mts who felt 
that their own career education programs were not as extensive or as good 
as that of the host institutions and those partl^pants who felt their own 
programs were as^ good or better. These data would indicate that a significant 
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portion of the participants caune from institutions where -career education 
is fiiirly-.well under way and, consequently, these participants may not have 

picked up as muc^h infoi^nation hid ideas as we would have wanted. However, we 

^ » > 

do note that at least half cquld not rank their own, programs in quality or 
extAnsiVeness to that of the host institution, and we assume that t^e work- 



shops were "most ben'eficial to this significant portion of the partfcipants. 



Next Steps for Participants 

Workshop part^cipemts were asked whether the workshops had motivated 
them to initiate dt expan^ career education in their own colleges. About 75 
percent said they were very motivated as a result of the workshops , and 
another 25 percent said they were somewhat motivated. In other words, the 
workshops were obviously quite successful in getting participants to believe 

they needed to do "something back home. As to whether they were likely to 

I. 

convert their motivation into action steps to further caree;r education, 
about 60 percent said ^ey were very likely to do sor cind about 30 percent 
said they were somewhat likely. Ii| short, essentially all participemts said 
'they felt motivated to tadce steps to improve career education on their own - 
canvpuses as a result of the workshops, and 2ibout 90 percent said they were 
likely tp carry out their intentions. ' i , 

Hie majojfity of participants (about 90 percent) did believe, however, 
\hat there w«e barriers to taking further steps. These barriers are listed 
in Table 4. - * 
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Table 4 



/ Barriers to' Career Education at Col leges 
As Perceived by Participgmta 



• 4 



* , • \ ' Percent of Participants 

Qarrler Identifying the Barrier 

DlslnVerested faculty ' 65 

Lack of funding -50 

Disinterested administrators 48 ^ 

Lack of conqprehensive plan 44 

Lack of committed leaders 18 

Disinterested support stAff 14 

Liberal arts tradition too strong 12 

Lack of instructional materials 11 

Overextended staff * ^ 11 

Opposition" of support staff . 5 

Opposition of administrato^rs ^ v • ^ 

Lack of conmunlty, resources 1 

Clearly, if career education ia to be extended or improved in two-year 
institutions r we need to find ways to increase administrator and faculty 
interest and support of such prpgrams, to provide financial support? for^them, 
and to pi^are a comprehensive design f6r carrying out career education. 
About half or more of the participants highlighted these barriers as sig* 
nificant in effecting the stJeps; they could take in furthering career* education 
in their institutions* 
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Workshop Strengthfl / WeeJcnesses ^ and improvements as Noted by Participants 

About 55 t>ercent of" the workshop participants felt <m\^t the workshops 
were ver^ effective. The Remainder, 45 percent, felt that Uie workshops 
were at least somewhat effet^^lve- Ift 



ft^s^ort, this unlftorm favorable response 

«.>i 

i " 
is ample evidence of the overall success of the worJf shops - / • \ ^ 

/ 

Further, participants were asked to iden^i^ specific strengths and 
w^edcnesses of the workshop t^iey attendetd apd to suggest ways in which 
future workshops might be improved. These findipgs are reported below. 

The workshops did besb.^ in initiating contacts between pa^^icipantrf 
and workshop leaders and among the participants themselves; addressing 
I the problem of continued funding; conveying the basic concepts underpinning , 
career education; and in demonstrating exenplary practices. The participants 
listed the specific strengths as: ^ 

# Personal contact and sharing with others in the field 
Information on sources of funding " r 

# Demonstrations of key components of tJareer education 



ir^all 



# Discussion of the ovejrall goricepts and^ ideas surrounding 
career: education 



• Presentations of specialists in ^the field, 
111 fighting ^tiie weaknesses of the workshops, the most common probl 

weVe those that fccusea on poor scheduling and logistics. Hie major 
wpakiiiSsses, accor^^in^ to the participants, were: 

• Some sessions were poorly plamned and redundant 

• Not enough practical advice and over-the*-sJhoulder training 

• Not enough time to meet with pther participants 

• ^Insufficient advance planning. 



ems 



The suggested improvements for the workshops were, of course, closely 
to the weaknesses' described above. The major recommendations w«re : 

• Increase participation among attendees 

• Improve pre^workshop planning and publicity 

• Ir^creaiie opportunities for sharing 2imon<^ participants 

• More demonstrations and fewer speakers:/ 



6UMMARY 



The AACJC' Regional Workshops to- demonstrate exemplary problerhs in 
career education were euccessful in meeting th^ overall objectives set for 



y > 

this effort. Specifically r in the opinion of the participants, the workshops: 

i; Addressed in^rtant issues in career education and offered 

valuable information which could be applied to career education * 
programs ;Ln participants' home institutions 

2. At^anded to the needs of those participants who represenHed both 
colleges with beginning pro-ams in career education and those 
with we ]^1 -developed prbgrauns 

3. Motivated participamts to initiate or expand career education in 
their own institutions ^ . 

^ ■ . . - ' V 

4. Assisted participants in taking next steps in developing career 
^education further in their own institutions 

5. Identified, barriers to career education at two-year institutions 
whjich nbed further.. *Ctention «md resolution 

6. ^ EnabjLed participants to mtf^ experts and practitioners with whom 

Ideas and experiences couldybe shared ^ 

7. Provided specific information on major topics of interest, such as 
sources of funding , the key components and, overall concepts of 
career* education r and the major -assun^tions underpinning career • 
education. 

•In addition, the workshops did well in attracting the types of 
institutions and participants for whioh they were designed: primarily 
administrators and faculty members in community, junior ;>ci*^ techn^al 
colleges. A largrt number of, states were represented by tfie par\ibipating 
two-year institutions in the four workshops. These institutions were located 
in a vixlety of areas — urban, suburban, and rural — and were of varying ^ize. 

Mpst ia^Kjrtant, however, the participants overwhelmingly rated the 
worieshops as successful in meeting their nee^is. Clearly, AACJC^ the four 
host institutions, and the workshop planning committee did well in addressing 
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th# recomnendations from the 197& workshops (See Introduction) as w^ll as 
in adapting to recent developments and interests on the part of membeir>-* 
institutions, particularly those which hosted the workshops in 1979, Ihi 
careful plannijig effort led to a three-day agend|^ which met the primary 
expectations of this ittiportant activity- 
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